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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Cone November, with Thanksgiving, 
and this department is thankful for many 
things—for a free press; for the fact 
America is still a democracy where the 
people can say what they please and vote 
as they please; for the kindness, consid- 
eration that have been ours as Editor of 
THe QuitL; for the many men, also the 
few women, whose articles and sugges- 
tions have made the magazine what it 
has been. 

This month, for example, has brought 
an issue something like grandmother’s 
overloaded Thanksgiving table, some- 
thing for everyone, but in our case the 
quantity is limited because of the space 
problem. 

We have the story of how a book was 
born; a discussion of college football pub- 
licity by a man who has few if any peers 
in that line; a piece on journalism’s lack 
of a philosophy; an illuminating article 
on military terminology intended to fur- 
nish word ammunition of the proper 
gauge for reporters assigned to do mili- 
tary pieces and a city editor’s short- 
course in journalism for new men. (And 
it won’t hurt veterans a bit to read it, 
too!) 

We trust you will like the Thanks- 
giving bill of fare and that it will bring 
no mental indigestion. 


From a publicity release of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., publishers, we gleaned an 
unusual story about an unusual news- 
paper we’d never heard of before. 

It seems that David W. Maurer, of 
Louisville, Ky., one of the leading experts 
in criminal argot in the United States, is 
the only subscriber for one of the most 
unique newspapers in this country. The 
editors and publishers of it are generally 
fugitives from justice. The paper has no 
regular place or date of issue. It is issued 
by two professional safe-blowers, who 
call their periodical The Johnson Family 
Blut, which in the argot of the under- 
world means “the safeblowers’ news- 
paper.” 

Dr. Maurer, author of a sensational new 
book on criminal activity “The Big Con,” 
a picture of the life and habits of the con- 
fidence men and the operation of various 
types of confidence games, gets the only 
copy of each issue of the Blut. But each 
issue, he reports, is a completely depart- 
mentalized newspaper even to advice to 
the lovelorn. The fugitive editors, who 
generally compile a new edition of their 
paper while hiding out after some suc- 
cessful foray at safe cracking, patch to- 
gether their news, their headlines, their 
cartoons and editorials, by cutting letters 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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Barry Faris 
Mr. Faris, editor in chief of International News 
Service, will speak on “Press Associations” 
at Des Moines. 


Wayne Gard 


An editorial writer of the Dallas News, Mr. 
Gord will discuss “Metropolitan Dailies.” 





Elmo Scott Watson 


Mr. Watson, national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, arranged the program. 


Sigma Delta Chi Meets in Des Moines 


More than a dozen outstanding Amer- 
ican journalists will headline the program 
for the 25th national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, scheduled for Nov. 14-17 in the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Setting a rigid professional pace, the 
four-day meeting will present prominent 
speakers, including James R. Young, for- 
mer International News Service manager 
in Japan who was expelled last spring 
for his factual reports on the Japanese- 
Chinese war; Major James E. Crown, 
managing editor of the New Orleans 
States, Louisiana newspaper which led 
the fight resulting in the clean-out of the 
Huey Long machine; and Peter C. Rhodes, 
United Press correspondent in Finland 
and Norway during the German invasion. 

Delegates, officers, and members—ex- 
pected to number more than 300—will 
register as the convention opens infor- 
mally with a smoker Thursday evening, 
November 14. The first business session 
is scheduled the following morning. 

A professional session, called “Voca- 
tional Review,” is set for Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 15, following a luncheon at 
which the Meredith Publishing Company 
of Des Moines will be host. During the 
afternoon program eight “brass tacks” 
discussions will be led by authoritative 
speakers. These discussions will outline 
requirements for entering the field, pos- 
sibilities for advancement, limitations, the 
general scope of the business involved, 
and a forecast of future developments in 
these branches of journalism. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
will be host at the Friday evening dinner, 
with W. W. Waymack, editor of the news- 
papers’ editorial pages as toastmaster. 

Of special interest to professional mem- 
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By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary 
Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity 


bers will be the Saturday program. Fol- 
lowing a morning session for undergrad- 
uate chapter delegates and members, a 
testimonial luncheon will be held in honor 
of all past national officers of the frater- 
nity. This is the fraternity’s first effort 
to “round up” these men who have con- 
tributed to the building of the organiza- 
tion. The luncheon is to be open to mem 
bers of local civic groups of Des Moines. 
Will W. Loomis, publisher and editor of 
the La Grange (Ill.) Citizen, and a past 
national honorary president, will preside. 
James R. Young, former INS manager in 
Japan, will be the speaker. 

Peter C. Rhodes, UP foreign corre- 
spondent, will speak to the convention 
at 1:30 p. m. His address will be followed 
by a session entitled “Journalism of the 
Future,” which will include talks by four 
outstanding proponents of modern and 
progressive journalism. 

Climax of the four-day meeting will be 
the traditional convention banquet on 
Saturday evening. Major James E. 
Crown, managing editor of the New Or- 
leans (La.) States, will be the speaker. 

At the banquet the fraternity will in- 
augurate its distinguished service awards 
program for the professional field by pre- 
senting awards to outstanding newspaper 
men in the fields of general reporting, for- 
eign correspondence, editorial writing, 
and radio newswriting. Also for the first 
time the fraternity will present its award 
for “Courage in Journalism” to a repre- 
sentative of the newspaper selected as 
having rendered, during the year 1939, 


important public service in the face of 
strong opposition from antisocial forces 
Recipients of all awards, to be announced 
for the first time at the banquet, are ex 
pected to be present. 

Other awards to be presented at the 
banquet include those to the winners of 
the Student Newspaper, Undergraduate 
Photography, Professional Achievement, 
and Chapter Efficiency contests. 

Observance of the Service of Remem 
brance, a memorial tribute to the mem 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi who have died 
since the last convention, will open the 
meeting Sunday, Nov. 17. A business ses 
sion, during which national officers and 
executive councilors for the 1940-41 year 
will be elected, will follow the memorial 
service. The convention will adjourn at 
noon Sunday, Nov. 17. 

A detailed program of the convention, 
all sessions of which will be held in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, follows: 


THURSDAY, NOV. 14 
4:00 p.m. Reception and Registration. 
8:00 p.m. SMOKER, Cabin Club. 
FRIDAY, NOV. 15 


8:30a.m. Registration Continued. 


9:30 a.m. BUSINESS SESSION. 

Call to order by John Davis, 
President, Drake Chapter. 

President Elmo Scott Watson 
introduced. 

Roll Call. 

Appointment of Committee 
on Credentials. 


10:00 a.m. Addresses of Welcome. 
Hon. George A. Wilson, gov 
ernor of Iowa. 
Dr. Daniel W. Morehouse, 
president of Drake Univer- 
sity. 
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They Have Major Parts to Play in Annual Convention 





Charles E. Rogers 


Prof. Rogers, head of the Dept. of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State, will preside at the 
convention “Vocational Review.” 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott, direc 
tor, U. of Iowa School of 
Journalism. 

Response by President Wat 
son. 


10:45a.m. Reading of 1939 Convention 
Minutes, by Secretary Wil- 
lard R. Smith. 

Reports of National Officers, 
and Chairman of Standing 
Committees. 

Report of Executive Secre- 
tary and Outline of Con- 
vention Organization, by 
James C. Kiper. 

Report of Committee on Cre 
dentials. 

Appointment of Convention 
Committees. 


11:30a.m. Keynote Address. 
Arthur Brayton, Secretary of 
the Des Moines Convention 
Bureau. 


LUNCHEON. Host: Mere- 
dith Publishing Company 
(Better Homes & Gardens, 
Successful Farming). 

Toastmaster: Kirk Fox, edi- 
tor, Successful Farming. 

Speakers: E. T. Meredith, Jr., 
vice-president and general 
eral manager, Meredith 
Publishing Company; E. F. 
Corbin, vice-president, 
Meredith Publishing Co.; 
Frank McDonough, editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens; 
Art Baumgart, advertising 
manager, Successful Farm- 
ing; Peter Ainsworth, ad- 
vertising manager, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

Entertainment: The “Three 
Graces.” 


2:00 p.m. PROFESSIONAL SESSION. 
“Vocational Review.” 
Prof. Charles E. Rogers, head, 


12: 00 m. 


Palmer Hoyt 


Publisher of the Portland Oregonian, Mr. Hoyt 
will discuss modern editorial trends at the 


Saturday afternoon session. 


Dept. of Technical Jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, 
presiding. 

“Country Weeklies,” by Vic- 
tor Bluedorn, publisher, 
Scott County Tribune, Wol- 
cott, Ia. 

“Small City Dailies,” by W. C. 
Peterson, publisher, Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Daily Mes- 
senger. 

“Metropolitan Dailies,” by 
Wayne Gard, editorial 
writer, the Dallas (Tex.) 
News. 

“Press Associations,” by 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief, 
International News Serv- 
ice, New York City. 

‘““Magazines,” by Richard 
Davids, associate editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 

“Business Papers,” by Rich- 
ard Beckman, associate pro- 
fessor of technical jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. 

“Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions,” by Albert W. Bates, 
public relations depart- 
ment, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


6:30 p.m. DINNER. Host: Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. “A 
Quick Look at Newspaper 
Production.” 

Toastmaster: W. W. Way- 
mack, editor of the editorial 
page, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 

Speakers (all of the Reg- 
ister and Tribune): Ken- 
neth MacDonald, managing 
editor; W. A. Cordingley, 
circulation manager; Gard- 
ner Cowles, Jr., associate 
publisher. 


9:15p.m. DANCE. Sponsored by the 
Drake Chapter. 





George Brandenburg 


As chairman of the executive council of SDX, 
Mr. Brandenburg will preside over its 
deliberations. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 16 


8:30a.m. BUSINESS SESSION. 
Committee Reports. 
New Business. 


9:15a.m. UNDERGRADUATE SES.- 
SION. 

Irving Dilliard, vice-presi- 
dent, Undergraduate Chap- 
ter Affairs, presiding. 

(Discussions of chapter ac- 
tivities, relations with na- 
tional organization, etc.) 


LUNCHEON. (Dutch Treat. 
Open to Public.) 

Toastmaster: W. W. Loomis, 
publisher and editor, the 
LaGrange (Ill.) Standard. 

Guests of Honor: All past 
national officers of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Speaker: James R. Young, 
former manager of Inter 
national News Service in 
Japan. 


12: 00 m. 


1:30 p.m. “Covering the War in Finland 
and Norway,” by Peter C. 
Rhodes, United Press cor- 
respondent in those coun 
tries during the German 
invasion. 


2:15p.m. PROFESSIONAL SESSION. 
“Journalism of the Future.” 

Presiding, Ralph L. Peters, 
roto editor, the Detroit 
News, and editor of THE 
QUILL. 

“Modern Trends in News- 
paper Editing,” by Palmer 
Hoyt, publisher, the Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian. 

“Better Business Coverage,” 
by Volney Fowler, assist- 
ant to the president, Elec- 
tromotive Corporation, La 
Grange, Ill. 

[Concluded on page 16 | 
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That's How the Story Began— 


Former Cub Reporter’s Desire to Do 
Book on Ace Cameraman Is Achieved 





Jimmy Hare 


This is the way Jimmy Hare, veteran camera- 

man who is the subject of Cecil Carnes’ latest 

book, appeared in 1917-1918 when he was 
making war photographs in Europe. 


A HUSH of expectancy lay over all 
the craft in Oyster Bay. On one side of 
a narrow lane of clear water a number 
of small yachts and rowboats were spread 
out waiting. On the opposite side of the 
lane was the Presidential yacht, impos- 
ing in her size and white beauty. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt—T. R., the well-known 
Teddy—was at her rail, flanked by cab- 
inet members, high-ranking naval offi- 
cers, and a few civilian notabilities. 

Like every other human there afloat, 
Teddy was staring at the smooth expanse 
of water before him. Up from the center 
of it, and due any moment now, would 
rise first the periscope, then the hull, of 
the new-type submarine which Simon 
Lake was demonstrating that day. Every 
physical condition was perfect for the 
test—until there came an_ exception. 
Roosevelt cried out suddenly, angrily, in 
his high-pitched voice: 
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“Look at that idiot! Is he mad?” 

Through the opposite fleet of yachts 
had burst a rowboat, two husky long- 
shoremen at its oars. Straight as a bul- 
let, nearly as fast, it came ripping across 
the trial lane in the direction of the 
Mayflower. As it reached the center of 
the course, Roosevelt cried out again. 

“What a crack-brained lunatic! He’s 
just in the right spot now to be hit by the 
submarine if it comes up! I almost wish 
it would! Teach him a lesson if he got 
drowned!” 


An Admiral spoke, binoculars raised 
to his eyes. 

“Seems to be coming here,” he re- 
ported. “Skipper of the outfit’s in the 
stern. Looks familiar, somehow. Small 
fellow with a beard and a a cam- 
era in his lap!” 

“Jimmy Hare!” exploded Roosevelt, 
and his voice came down a flight of oc- 
taves to rest lightly on its normal note. 
“He’s Collier’s news photographer. He’s 
to snap us and the submarine, by per- 
mission. He’s so late I didn’t suppose 
he’d try to get here at all. I might’ve 
known better! Well, gentlemen, we 
needn’t expect Lake to pop up for a few 
minutes yet.” 

“Why not?” came a query in mellow 
Anglo-Irish accents. The speaker was 
Sir Thomas Lipton, curiosity in his twin- 
kling eyes. 

“Oh, Jimmy appears to have some eerie 
power that compels events to wait upon 
his convenience! I do believe if he had a 


yes! 


date to photograph a sunrise and was late 
to the rendezvous, the sun wouldn’t ap- 
pear till Jimmy did!” 


Tey were still laughing at that when 
the rowboat came alongside. A minute 
later, Teddy was offering a cordial hand 
to a very small figure and dazzling it with 
a flash of the then most famous teeth in 
the world. Jimmy Hare grinned back 
he had always liked Teddy—and at the 
same time sent a swift, appraising glance 
over the group of smiling dignitaries. 

“IT say, I am late!” he admitted cheer- 
fully. “But I’m in time, aren’t I? That’s 
what counts, eh? And now, Mr. Presi 
dent, while we wait for the submarine, 
could I have a pose with you in the cen 
ter, Sir Thomas on your right and Ad- 
miral Evans on your left? Coillier’s ought 
to raise my pay for one like that!” 

He got the pose. Getting the pose was 
a habit of Jimmy Hare’s, just like his 
other habit of getting into trouble and 
somehow getting out of it again. The pic 
ture was duly published by his apprecia- 
tive editor and made one more in the 
long list of “photos by Hare.” 


I WAS only a cub reporter on a west 
ern newspaper when I heard that anec- 
dote, which was circulated through the 
profession by the reporters who were on 
the Mayflower at the time. It amused 
me. Also, it touched some fugitive chord 
of memory. Jimmy Hare . . . Something 
familiar about that tri-syllabic moniker. 


|Concluded on page 15} 





Prrnaps you've wondered, as have we, how newspapermen 
and other writers happen to pick upon this or that particular 
person as the subject for a book. Well, the accompanying ar- 
ticle by Cecil Carnes pretty well clears up that point as he re- 
lates how he happened to pen the exciting story of Jimmy Hare's 
50 years as an outstanding cameraman. 

Cecil Carnes scarcely needs an introduction to readers of The 
Quill because of his previous articles for the magazine which 
include stories on Rollin Kirby and Will Johnstone, cartoonists, 
and Al Woehrle, the “Young Man Who Mastered Manhattan” 
by setting up his own news service. 

Mr. Carnes, for some years a member of the New York World- 
Telegram staff, is a graduate of Ohio State University. His early 
newspaper training was gained there and on a number of Ohio 
newspapers. He has written numerous articles and his books, 
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prior to “Jimmy Hare,” include “John L. Lewis, Leader of Labor,” 


and “Jungle Drums.” 











I Can't GET Anything Into the 


A Surprising Statement to Come 
From a Publicity Man? Read On— 





J. Willard Ridings 


I AM a college publicity director. 

That is not a confession; that is a proud 
statement of fact. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of 
words that I have written about Texas 
Christian University’s football teams dur- 
ing the past 11 years have been printed on 
sports pages from coast to coast. 

Still, I can’t get anything 
papers. 

Every word has been printed—at least 
as far as I am concerned—because the 
sports editors considered the stories 
worth printing as news. I have never 
asked a sports editor to print a story or 
a picture. I never intend to. 


into the 


Suortiy after I became director of 
publicity at T. C. U., a faculty member, 
interested in the success of a certain ac- 
tivity, asked me: 

“How much can you get into the papers 
about this?” 

“I can’t GET anything into the papers 
about it,” I replied, somewhat testily, I 
suppose. 

He turned away sadly. I learned later 
that he spread the word about the campus 
that the university had just employed a 
publicity director who admitted that he 
was a failure. 

People who want you to GET things 
into the paper usually imagine that you 
have some special influence with the 
sports editor, or the city editor, or the 
managing editor, or even the publisher. 
Or that, in some mysterious manner, you 
are able to bring pressure to bear that 
will get results. 

But I don’t try to GET things into the 
paper. I try to help the sports editors and 
writers do their work more accurately, 
more completely, and with more interest 
for the reading public. 


By J. WILLARD RIDINGS 


Publicity Director, Texas Christian University 


Dw you ever wonder just how sports 
writers have such an amazingly intimate 
knowledge of from 200 to 1,000 or more 
college football players during a season? 

Lightnin’ Cal Whoozit is a 187-pound 
halfback with the University Lions of the 
Trans-Mississippi Conference. He played 
left halfback in Bayou High School but 
in college has been switched to the right 
side. He is a major in business admin- 
istration, a member of the Zeta Zeta fra- 
ternity, collects paper match covers, fa- 
vors thick steaks as food, thinks Clark 
Gable is a dud and Heddy Lamar a honey, 
is engaged to Mary Smith, red-headed 
secretary-treasurer of the junior class, 
plans to coach when he finishes school. 
Last season he carried the ball 122 times 
for an average of 3.8 yards each try; 
caught 24 passes for a total gain of 267 
yards, eight of them going for touch- 
downs. He usually kicks off and some- 
times makes the try for point after touch- 
down. 

How does the sports writer know all of 
this about Whoozit? 

The answer is, he doesn’t! The informa- 
tion is fed to him by the publicity man 
connected with the school. 


Tue publicity man has a sufficiently 
limited assignment and is close enough 
to the boys to know all of these facts and 


many more, of public and private interest. 

If his team is having an ordinary year, 
the facts are news throughout the con- 
ference territory and in other sections of 
the country where an intersectional game 
may be played. 

If his team is having a big year, the facts 
are news throughout the nation. 

If his team has a standout individual, 
such as David O’Brien was for the 1938 
Horned Frogs, he works 16 or 18 hours a 
day in the attempt to keep up with re- 
quests for stories, pictures, and informa- 
tion. 

You don’t have to GET anything into 
the papers. 

The inevitable product of playing out a 
football schedule is news. All you have 
to do is to supply the papers with news 
to the extent that the success of the team 
creates a public demand. It’s as simple as 
that. 

At the close of T. C. U.’s 1938 season, 
when the Sugar Bowl victory over Car- 
negie Tech had placed the Horned Frogs 
at the top of the nation’s heap in most 
handicappers’ books, Line Coach Mike 
Brumbelow observed: 

“Those boys sure made good coaches 
out of Dutch Meyer and myself this year!” 

A good team will make a successful 
publicity director out of almost anyone 
with a typewriter. 





the season’s peak. 


ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 





Tus lively discussion of the part a college publicity director 
plays in helping sports editors bring their readers interesting 
dope, statistics and background material on the country’s foot- 
ball teams comes at a time when gridiron games are reaching 


Tubthumper J. Willard Ridings has been at TCU since 1927, 
setting up that university's news service much like a newspaper 
organization. Before that, he had had long experience with the 
St. Louis Republic, the St. Louis Post Dispatch and the Kansas 
City Star. He grew up in a newspaper office owned by an elder 
brother and worked his way through the University of Missouri's 
Journalism School as a linotype operator. In addition to his pub- 
licity work, he is a professor of journalism at TCU; has been an 
officer or director of the American College Publicity Association. 
the American Association of Teachers of Journalism and the 
Southwest Journalism Congress. 

Mr. Ridings’ son, Paul O. Ridings, is professor of journalism 
and director of publicity at Midland College, Fremont, Neb. Both 
father and son are members of the University of Missouri chap- 
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Papers — 


Sratistics are one of the best and 
most inexhaustible sources of football 
news. Game summaries are, of course, 
news at the time of the current report of 
the contest. Cumulative statistics are 
news for all the years to come, when 
coupled with a willingness to dig into 
the figures, plus a little imagination. 

Some items are obvious. For example, 
how about a play like this? O’Brien 
passed to O’Brien. It happened—in the 
T. C. U.-University of Tulsa game at 
Tulsa, Okla., in 1936. 

O’Brien threw the pass. The ball was 
batted into the air by a rushing Tulsa 
linesman. It came down into the arms 
of the alert O’Brien—for a net loss of one 
yard. O’Brien passed to O’Brien. 

When Davey was going strong in 1938, 
we sent out a story, the lead of which 
read: “David O’Brien is not the best 
passer on the T. C. U. squad.” 

Now, no one of the millions of grid fa- 
natics who worshiped at Davey’s shrine 
could lay that story aside without read- 
ing it. And, of course, that was the big 
idea. The story went on to tell about one 
Lacy McClanahan who had a passing av- 
erage of 1.000. He had attempted one 
pass and completed one pass. 


THe Frogs didn’t hop so high in 1939. 
I didn’t lose any sleep working up re- 
quested stories. But I did lose some try- 
ing to find stuff that sports editors would 
use, in spite of our bad year. 

So to the statistics. I smelled a possi- 
bility. It turned out o. k. The story: 

“Football champions don’t repeat in the 
Southwest Conference, but Texas Chris- 
tian rolls along as the all-time champion. 

“During the six years that Coach Dutch 
Meyer has been at the helm, his teams 
have compiled the best record in the con- 
ference. 

“T. C. U. was admitted to the Southwest 
Conference in 1923, and during the 17 
years of conference competition has piled 
up the best percentage of games won, to 
make the Frogs the all-time champions.” 

And so on, with the figures to prove the 
statements. 

A good publicity director is one who 
thinks and works in terms of news, as 
viewed from the sports editor’s desk. 


Pusuiciry is of two kinds—news and 
advertising. News is information that the 
public will pay to read. Advertising is in- 
formation which someone will pay for in 
order to have the public read it. The 
term “publicity” is in bad repute because 
far too many persons insist on sending 
their advertising to the news desks. 

I have been handling the news of 
T. C. U.’s football activities for 11 seasons 
now. And I have yet to be greeted with 
other than open arms by a sports editor. 

I show up a week ahead of our game in 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
New Orleans, New York City, Milwaukee, 
Columbus. Facts about the game are 
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Good teams make good coaches—and they also make good publicity directors out of almost 
anyone who can punch a typewriter, Mr. Ridings observes. 


NEWS to the local sports editors. I have 
those facts. I have pictures, statistics, 
background material, color stories, anec- 
dotes, personality sketches. 

I’m not trying to slip something over 
on an unsuspecting sports editor. There 
aren’t any, anyway. They want informa- 
tion about the team that plays in their 
city next Saturday. I have that informa- 
tion and have taken the trouble to make 
myself available. From there on nature 
simply takes its course. 

During eleven football seasons I have 
written well over half a million words 
and sent out more than 100,000 stories 
about Texas Christian grid teams. I have 
furnished sports editors with some 20,000 
pictures of games, players, coaches. 

I have no idea how much has been 
printed about the Horned Frogs. A lot 
when they’re up; a little when they’re 
down. A winner is news. A loser is a 
line in the column headed, “Saturday’s 
Results.” 

I am a college sports publicity director 


—or “praise man,” “tub-thumper,” “drum 
beater,” or what you will. I enjoy my 
work and am proud of my profession. 
But I can’t GET anything into the news 
papers. 
Maybe that’s news! 





Journalism Museum Started 


A valuable collection of original works 
by noted American journalists was pre- 
sented to the University of Illinois School 
of Journalism at Homecoming, Oct. 26, 
by Charlés A. Kiler, editor of the Daily 
Illini in 1891 and now a Champaign busi- 
ness man. 

The works — manuscripts, pictures, . 
drawings, cartoons, and signed volumes 
—will be known as the “Kiler Collection” 
and will form the beginnings of a School 
of Journalism Museum. Several of the 
pieces which Mr. Kiler has collected are 
products of graduates of the University of 
Illinois. 


Editorial Page Yardstick 





Waar makes a good editorial page: 
It is difficult, of course, to set down any 
hard and fast rules, but the judges of an 
editorial page contest out in Oregon re- 
cently did settle on several standards 
which seem sound. How does your edi- 
torial page measure up on these points? 

1. Interest in home affairs, tendency to 
write with interest and judgment about 
events within the home and community. 

2. Skill in selection of outside topics 
for comment and ability to make the near- 
est possible local application. 

3. Literary qualities of brevity, humor, 


surprise, pungency, sentiment, clarity, and 
ease of expression. 

4. Mechanical attractiveness of page as 
displayed in balance, readability, choice 
of types, heads, etc. 

5. Variety on editorial page as dis- 
played in selection of material, depart- 
ments, editorial features, etc. 

6. Ability to take a line of policy and 
follow it up; skill in securing the neces- 
sary repetition without monotony. 

7. Intellectual leadership shown 
throughout the page. 

8. Community leadership shown. 

—Virginia Press Association Bulletin. 






Floyd K. Baskette 


I; has been said that the ability to adapt 
itself to a changing function is one of the 
greatest forces in favor of the present-day 
newspaper. How is the newspaper in 
America adapting itself to an effective 
leadership in a democratic society? 

Like other institutions, the daily news- 
paper outwardly reflects the society it 
serves. It has, for instance, caught the 
spirit of streamlining, and presents an im- 
proved, simplified make-up and better 
typography. The newspaper’s service to 
the rank and file of the American people 
has long been taken for granted but little 
appreciated. 

Today, as never before, the newspaper 
is more than an organ of commercialized 
news or a medium for advertising. It is 
one of the few forces that can save de- 
mocracy, not in the patriotic, but in the 
practical sense. The newspaper is one of 
the cultural forces whose power is now 
needed to bring this society to a material- 
istic utopia. That such a leadership is 
urgently needed is well illustrated in the 
article, “The Irresponsibles,” by Archibald 
MacLeish, or “The War as Revolution,” 
by Max Lerner, which appeared in the 
Nation. or by Harry Elmer Barnes in his 
book, “Society in Transition.” 

But journalism needs a philosophy, not 
to define a code of ethics or to adjust labor 
disputes, but to provide a vigorous leader- 
ship for the society it serves. 


Ir the newspaper is to preserve its free- 
dom of the press, it must also help safe- 
guard the other civil liberties guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. How can a news- 
paper take pride in its freedom when it al- 
lows teachers’ oaths to be required in 
more than half the states? 

Free speech, free press, religious free- 
dom are the holy trinity of democracy, 
yet a free press merely smiles when free- 
dom is denied Jehovah’s Witnesses. What 
is the meaning of freedom under a democ- 
racy when certain groups refuse to give 
the Communist party a place on the bal- 
lot, or when “Red” scares, such as those 


Journalism Needs a 


By FLOYD K. BASKETTE 


of 1919 and 1940, deprive any suspected 
radical of his personal liberties? 

Furthermore, the newspaper has less 
freedom than is commonly believed. 
Press freedom was abridged in 1917 and 
in 1918 with espionage, sedition, and trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy laws that were as ex- 
treme as any legislation in the world. If 
the laws were a military necessity, there 
was no mandate for their continuation 
after the end of the war. Yet the laws 
remained, and were even extended with 
the alien acts of 1918 and 1920. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, first as alien prop- 
erty custodian and later as attorney- 
general, interpreted special advantages to 
the laws. Working with the labor depart- 
ment, Palmer and his special assistant, 
J. Edgar Hoover, rounded up 235 persons 
and deported them on the ship, Buford. 
Ten thousand persons were later arrested 
after “Red” raids. The espionage act was 
also used to combat alienism. A bill in- 
voking the death penalty for all Com- 
munists was introduced in Congress. 
Hoover’s briefs for outlawing the Com- 
munist party were dismissed by Judge 
George W. Anderson, while Felix Frank- 
furter and 12 other lawyers charged the 
department of justice with having vio- 
lated the simple rules of American law 
and American decency. 


Tue newspaper has fought an invasion 
of freedom of the press by the courts, yet 
in St. Louis an editor and a cartoonist 
were arrested for criticizing a judge. Un- 


_ Philosophy — 


der the trading-with-the-enemy act, the 
President may draw up regulations for 
the foreign-language press. The post office 
may suppress publications, such as it did 
with the New York Masses. While George 
Creel and his Committee on Public Infor- 
mation were using Thorstein Veblen’s 
“Imperial Germany and the German Rev- 
olution” in propaganda releases, the post 
office department held up the book as a 
subversive doctrine. 

Editors and publishers themselves do 
not always grant freedom of the press. 
Kenneth G. Crawford writes in his book, 
“The Pressure Boys,” that he is telling in 
book form about Washington lobbyists 
what he was not allowed to reveal in 
newspaper copy. The deletions by editors 
in the syndicated columns show that some 
publishers will not print both sides of a 
question. 

Journalism’s philosophy may go even 
deeper than in a determination to pre- 
serve all civil liberties. Leadership by the 
press has seldom been so imperative as it 
is today. Certainly the newspaper should 
not determine which faction in society is 
worth preserving and then place all its 
power behind one group, but the news- 
paper has, time and again, failed to cham- 
pion its low-income readers. Thus, Irving 
Brant, a newspaperman, wrote some time 
ago, “There is no press in America rep- 
resenting the dominant political thought 
of the country.” 

Social control by government for the 

| Continued on page 15| 





Newspapers. to defend the freedom of the press, must also 
fight for the preservation of other civil liberties, such as those 
being denied Communists and Jehovah's Witnesses, contends 
Floyd K. Baskette, assistant professor of journalism at Syracuse 
University, in the accompanying article. 

“Raising such a question,” he adds, “may make some regard 
me as a Communist, a Witness, or both. I assure you I am 
neither. I am merely trying to present a problem for journalism 
which men like Archibald MacLeish, Max Lerner and Harry 
Elmer Barnes have presented for society as a whole. 

Prof. Baskette holds B.J. and M.A. degrees in journalism from 
the University of Missouri and has completed a year at Wiscon- 
sin toward a doctor’s degree. He was for seven years assistant 
professor of journalism and social studies at Adams State Teach- 
ers College, Alamosa, Colo. His newspaper experience includes 
service as a reporter for the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal and 
Chieftain; city editor of the Alamosa (Colo.) Daily Courier: di- 
rector of copy desk and director of editorial page on the Colum- 


bia Missourian. 
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Halt! What Word Goes There? 


Some Hints to Help Scribes Through 


the Maze of Military Terminology 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


ce 

Mars with a dictionary” is an idea 
that awaits the hand of some ambitious 
cartoonist to give it birth on paper, and 
symbolize the impressive army of adjec- 
tives, nouns and verbs, not to mention 
idioms, phrases and slang, that find their 
way into the language as the result of 
participation in a modern major war, 
which absorbs the total energies of a 
state. : 

New mechanical devices and improve- 
ments are constantly being perfected, and 
radical innovations in strategy and tac- 
tics, require a vocabulary which will give 
expression to these terms or concepts. In 
the present European war, Blitzkrieg 
seems to be a part of our newer vocabu 
lary, with such parodies as Bluffkrieg, 
Sitzkrieg and the like. One could name 
a score of other terms which have had 
their inception in current hostilities. 

With a vast defense program ahead of 
America, newswriters will do well to 
strive to use certain military terms in an 
accurate and precise sense when writing 
copy about the preparedness campaign, 
which may be done without in any way 
doing violence to the readability of the 
piece. The purpose of this discussion is 
to throw a little light on the philosophy 
of language from the military standpoint, 
and to offer a list of illustrations of the 
proper use of new military phraseology. 


Tue objective of all military language 
is to be brief, clear and exact. In time of 


war, ambiguous orders could easily re- 
sult in the loss of many lives on the bat- 
tlefield. Officers are trained to word their 
orders and messages in terms not likely 
to be misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

Abbreviations form an important part 
of the special terms constantly employed 
in American military speech. Many of 
them are carried over into the conversa- 
tion of officers and men. There exists a 
list of hundreds of authorized abbrevia- 
tions in military communications and 
only a few of the more common ones will 
be given by way of example here: 


Absent without Leave......... . AWOL 
Agitemt General ............... ..AG 
Antiaircraft Artillery .............. AAA 
pS ee a” a AC of S 
Asst. Chief of Staff for 

NS EE Se eee AC of S, G-1 
Asst. Chief of Staff for 

Military Intelligence...... AC of S, G-2 


Asst. Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Training..AC of S, G-3 


Asst. Chief of Staff for 

a ...AC of S, G-4 
Asst. Chief of Staff for War 

| SES oe AC of S, WPD 
Chemical Warfare Service...... ..CWS 
Commanding Officer ............ co 
Distinguished Service Cross...... ..DSC 
Distinguished Service Medal... DSM 
Enlisted Reserve Corps....... os 6 oe 
General Court-Martial Orders....GCMO 
General Headquarters .......... ..GHQ 
Judge Advocate General.. JAG 
Military Intelligence ....... eh MI 
Noncommissioned Officer NCO 








unfamiliar terms. 


Goes to War.” 





J UST as many American boys are getting their first taste of 
military life these days, so are many newspapermen getting 
their first taste of writing military stories as military units in their 
areas are called to camp for training. Other reporters, assigned 
to do stories on the progress of preparedness measures, sum- 
maries of war news and maneuvers, also find themselves using 


This article by Cedric Larson is intended to give newspaper- 
men assistance in writing or editing such stories by pointing the 
way to accuracy in the use of military parlance. 

Cedric Larson's previous articles for The Quill include a story 
on Anne Royall, “Grandma of the Sob Sister,” and “If America 
He is co-author with James R. Mock of the re- 
cently published “Words That Won the War,” a significant study 
of the Committee on Public Information and its work during 
1917-19. A graduate of Stanford University, he is associated 
with the Library of Congress in Washington and is a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and magazines. 
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Cedric Larson 


Not in Line of Duty NLD 
Olive Drab od (small letters) 
Professor of Military Science 


& Tactics . PMS & T 
Verbal Orders VO 
Zcne of Interior Z of I 


This list is only a fraction of the more 
lengthy 
breviations, but the less common 


compilation of authorized ab 
initial 
isms would have no immediate value to 
the reporter. Abbreviations utilized 


chiefly on payrolls, rosters, returns, and 


are 


other military records. A great numbe1 
of these official abbreviations, however 
carry over into the everyday speech of 


officers and men 


Next to be considered here are a num 
ber of words and phrases, with their offi 
These concerned 
chiefly with army organization and ope: 
ation. The Army of the United States in 
cludes the Regular Army, the National 
Guard of the United States, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Organized Reserves 
and the Enlisted These 
components organized 


cial connotation are 


Reserve Corps 
are termed the 
land forces. 

The military organization is basically a 
logical plan for obtaining unity of action 


in the execution of a task or mission. It 


consists primarily of three elements 
command, combat, and service. These 
elements are ‘so combined within the 


sphere of authority of the War Depart 
ment in cooperation with other agencies 
so that any given situation can be met 
The field forces consist of 
headquarters (GHQ), one or more 
armies, GHQ aviation, and a GHQ re 
serve. The army comprises a headquar- 
ters, army troops and a variable number 
of divisions. These divisions, with 


general 


aux 
| Continued on page 14| 
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This Word-Weary, Long Suffering City Editor Prese 


Tux late Douglas Malloch, noted poet, 
on an occasion told me: “I was once a 
newspaper man myself, but somehow or 
other I got pardoned.” 

Mr. Malloch, of course, was jesting, but 
when things do not go right in a news- 
paper office they get almost as unpleasant 
as some phases of prison life must be. It 
is to prevent novices from causing things 
not to go right in a newspaper office that 
this article is dedicated. 

I believe that what I say is worthy of 
consideration because a newspaper in 
many respects is like a human being—if 
it makes the right kind of friends and the 
right kind of enemies the newspaper will 
always survive. If it does not, it will not. 

At the outset I would like to make it 
clear that I do not pretend to speak for all 
city editors. In fact, there is much here 
which will not apply to the metropolitan 
newspaper. What is said, however, will 
apply to the newspaper that is located in 
cities where executives still must con- 
tinue to face the public and hear its com- 
plaints. While all city editors will not 
agree with me on every point, I believe 
that, in the main, the problems in practi- 
cally every office are similar and in most 
instances, their solutions are, too. 


Tue first fundamental of newspaper 
work I would like to comment on is ac- 
curacy. Neophyte newspaper men prob- 
ably will be amazed to know that there is 
only one cause for mistakes getting into 
newspapers. (Here, of course, I am not 
referring to mechanical or phonetic mis- 
takes.) That cause is that somewhere 
along the line somebody has taken some- 
thing for granted. 

Let me cite an incident which was my 
own experience as a cub reporter. One 
of my first assignments was to “cover the 
trains.” That consisted of asking travelers 
where they were going and writing items 
about them for the personal column. After 
one individual had told me it was none of 
my business, I devised a new way of get- 
ting this information. It consisted of 
standing near the ticket window and 
watching people buy their tickets, at the 
same time overhearing their destination. 

The first day this system worked all 
right, but the second day I wrote what I 
thought was an innocent item to the effect 
that “Mr. and Mrs. John Doe spent the 
week-end in Chicago.” The following day 
I was on the carpet being asked whether 
I was trying to create a divorce in the Doe 
family. It seems that Mrs. Doe was spend- 
ing the winter in California and that Mr. 
Doe in reality had merely helped a neigh- 
bor who was bound for Milwaukee with 
her luggage. Obviously, I had taken some- 
thing for granted, and the result was this 
blunder. 

There are a number of safeguards that 
I can recommend to help assure accuracy. 
One is go to the best possible news source 
for your information. Another is, ask 
enough questions so that you get the 
whole story. After that, the safest thing 
to do is to check back with your news 


A Catechism for 


sources by telling them in your 
own words approximately what 
you are going to write. Many 
a bad misunderstanding has 
been prevented in that manner. 

In this connection, I might 
say that one of the greatest 
causes of inaccuracy on a news- 
paper is the reporter who fails 
to ask enough questions when 
he is interviewing his source. 
Then when he gets back to the 
office he realizes he has to write 
the story and fills in the gaps 
with his imagination, rather 
than go back to his source and 
get the correct information. 
That is the kind of a story that 
the news source later refers to 
as “balled up.” 


A NOTHER thing that the new 
reporter should be warned 
about is what we call “dya- 
mite.” If a little innocent item 
such as the John Doe personal 
can prove to be “dynamite,” it 
can readily be understood that 
most of the material a reporter 
handles can also be highly 
dangerous. 

There are, however, a num- 
ber of lines of defense against 
this “dynamite” which I would 
like to suggest. The first, of 
course, is accuracy. Even if 
poor judgment or poor taste 
is used, if the facts are correct 
that always helps quite a bit. 

Another line of defense 
is do not place responsibility 
or blame unless it is an es- 
sential part of the story. Some 
children were playing with 
matches and one of the little 
boys’ clothes caught on fire 
with the result that he was 
fatally burned and died at the 
hospital a short time later. 
When that story was written 
the cause of the tragedy was attributed 
in this manner—“Somebody had some 
matches.” That method of treatment 
caused no hard feelings among the parents 
of any of the children who had been pres- 
ent, and had the newspaper tried to place 
the blame among a group of irresponsible 
boys, serious results might have impended. 

Another illustration from experience is 
about an automobile accident. I wrote 
that the “John Doe car” ran into “the 
Richard Roe automobile.” It was only 
a minor accident, but that story caused 
plenty of trouble because the members 
of the Doe family claimed that the cir- 
cumstances were just the opposite. Who 
was right I never will know, but from 
then on the Doe car never ran into the 
Roe car. Rather, they always collided. 





The third line of defense against “dyna- 
mite” concerns stories in which responsi- 
bility must be placed. One public official 
is attacking another; a wife beater has 
been hauled into court, a fatal accident 
has occurred on the highway and the cir- 
cumstances are so peculiar that some sort 
of an explanation is necessary. How do 
we place responsibility in such stories 
without getting into trouble? 

The answer is, we quote. 

We quote what the public official says 
and we quote what his opponent says in 
reply. We quote what the judge says 
about the brutality of the wife beater, and 
we quote the motorcycle officer on duty 
who says that one of the two cars in the 
accident went through an arterial. And 
let me add right here that it is very im- 
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f Members Points Out Pitfalls 


By WALTER J. PFISTER 
City Editor, the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 


portant to use direct quotations in in- 
stances of this kind, as the indirect prove 
far less convincing to the person who 
thinks he has a complaint. 

When the direct quotes are used it is 
very simple for the city editor or whoever 
receives the complainant to say, “We 
didn’t say this, So-and-So said it. If that 
is not correct, your quarrel is with him, 
and not with us. If he is willing to retract 
his statement or correct it, we, of course, 
will be glad to publish the correction.” 


A\NoTuHER subject worthy of consider- 
ation is the problem of good taste. Is it 
necessary to use all of the gory details in 
certain types of stories? I would say there 
is no specific answer for such a question. 
There is no doubt but what the story, 
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“And Sudden Death” was one 
of the greatest factors for 
safety in the United States 
that has ever been written. 
There was a case where the 
gory details actually made the 
story. 

There are other instances 
when such details are neces- 
sary. I cite an instance of a 
furnace death that occurred in 
Sheboygan in which a coro- 
ner’s jury eventually found 
that the young man, possibly 
in a fit of temporary insanity, 
threw himself into the furnace. 
However, when the story 
broke there was much mys- 
tery, and there were many 
people who believed that this 
was a case of murder. As a 
result the newspaper had to go 
into detail to describe just 
where and how the body was 
found. 

I recall another story in 
which the lead started some- 
thing like this: “Almost cut in 
half by a circular saw he was 
operating,” etc. How would 
you like to have your mother 
or sister read that you had been 
almost cut in half? Or would 
you prefer “bi-sected,” as one 
of the larger city papers put it? 
Personally, I believe this is a 
story in which that much detail 
was not essential, and as a re- 
sult we carried it merely say- 
ing “Badly cut while operating 
a circular saw,” etc. 

The use of humor also de- 
serves treatment under the 
heading of good taste. For 
one thing, it should never be 
used in a controversy where 
both sides are in dead earnest 
and regard the topic at hand as 
very serious and most impor- 
tant. Both would resent hav- 
ing their problem placed in a 
light vein. Another important 
thing about the use of humor 
is that the writer—at least one 
in a smaller city—had better 
know the object of his humor 
very well before attempting to 
write about him. Some people 
enjoy a good joke, but others 
do not, and you must know about whom 
you are writing before you can guess how 
your story will be received. 

In most instances, a reporter gets along 
best when he senses the importance of the 
story he is writing as regards those con- 
cerned in that story. The easiest way to 
get such an understanding is to imagine 
that the story you are writing is about 
yourself. If you were the subject of the 
story would you like to have it written 
that way? 

Finally, under the subject of good taste, 
beware of personal and community pride. 
Avoid, for example, “sleepy little village.” 
It is much safer to say “peaceful.” Also 
avoid “shabbily dressed.” It is better to 
say “modestly dressed.” 


ll 


THe fourth fundamental that I would 
like to stress is fairness. Give both sides 
of a controversy always, and don’t inject 
anything into the story that does not exist. 
I believe it is also best to let a person 
know that he is going to be quoted when 
you are interviewing him, unless it would 
be a very special case where you are deal 
ing with an enemy of the newspaper, and 
it requires every bit of your ingenuity to 
get a story that has been assigned to you. 

Another bit of advice along this line 
is that wherever possible, avoid making 
confidences with news sources, but once 
you have accepted such a confidence, be 
sure to respect it. 

In this connection difficulty is often en 
countered in police news. Police depart 
ments like to decide what should go into 
the paper and what should not, but if they 
suppress the things that they do not want 
published, an unhealthy condition results. 

The best way to avoid something like 
this is to have an understanding between 
the police department and the news de 
partment along lines such as these: The 
police will tell the reporter everything 
that has transpired and request that cer 
tain parts of the news be omitted. The 
reporter keeps that information confi 
dential except to talk it over with his city 
editor. If the city editor feels that the 
newspaper does not have the right to sup 
press a certain story he takes it up with 
the chief of police. In my experience this 
system always has worked out satisfac 
torily. 

So far I have discussed fundamentals 
of newspaper work, but now I am going 
to touch more on the personal phase of 
the profession. Contrary to the movies, 
a newspaper reporter is not a wise-crack 
ing, smart alec who is always “‘sassing the 
boss.” Neither is he a happy-go-lucky in 
dividual who gets half-inebriated while 
he is solving a night club murder. 

On the other hand, a good newspaper 
man is a sensible, intelligent, responsible 
individual who knows that there is a job 
to be done every day and who is ready 
to do it as accurately and as speedily as 
possible. 


Tere are a number of things that a 
novice in the newspaper game ought to 
know. For one thing, he represents the 
newspaper, and the more friends he 
makes for the newspaper, the better. 
When a new reporter encounters any 
trouble on his beat I would strongly rec- 
ommend that he make no attempt to get 
into any dispute or try to settle the mat 
ter then and there. Rather he should re 
port back to his city editor. Trouble can 
be ironed out much easier by an experi- 
enced person than by a newcomer to a 
city who has not gone through the mill in 
matters of this kind. 

Another bit of advice. Don’t grant fa 
vors in the name of your newspaper. Dur 
ing the course of its career, a live news- 
paper has opportunitv to make many ene- 
mies. The newspaper should also have 
the right to make friends. As a result, the 
best thing a reporter can do when a fa- 
vor is requested of him is to suggest that 
the person asking the favor go to the 
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newspaper. In that way the publisher, 
the editor or the city editor can do the 
actual granting of the favor, and the re- 
cipient has the feeling that he is indebted 
to the newspaper and not to an individual. 
After all, a reporter may be here today 
and gone tomorrow, but the newspaper 
keeps right on publishing. 

The guarding of office secrets is also 
important. One never knows what is go- 
ing to happen in a newspaper office and 
therefore it is wise for a reporter to con 
fine his conversation to what has ap- 
peared in the paper rather than what 
is going to appear. 

Loyalty to your newspaper is another 
thing I would like to stress. You will not 
always agree with every detail of the edi- 
torial policy, but in cases where you don’t 
I would advise keeping mum. There is 
nothing so ridiculous as having a news- 
paper try to convince a community about 
some important subject or other and then 
have one of its reporters in public con- 
versation disagree with the editorial pol- 
icy. If you find that there are too many 
things with which you disagree on a news 
paper the best thing to do is try to find 
a new job. You will be happier and so 
will your employers. 

Finally, along the lines of advice, don’t 
ever let your ego get to the point where 
you believe you can rest on your laurels. 
Remember, every day is a new ball game 
and you are in there pitching. Good deeds 
of the past are only valuable in getting 
you another chance or an opportunity to 
try out on another newspaper. It is what 
you can do today and not what you did 
in the past that counts in a newspaper 
office. 


Anp now a word about dollars and 
cents, and this is directed especially to 
journalism students just out of college 
who are on their first job. For the first 
couple of years I would feel that my own 
self-improvement is more important than 
how much I earned. In other words, it 
would be a good idea to try to find a news- 
paper on which you will be able to learn 
practical experience under some capable 
newspaperman. The time will always 
come, if you have the ability and are will- 
ing to work, when you will earn the 
money that you feel you deserve. 

Few reporters just out of college under- 
stand why they are not in the same class 
with the veterans on the staff, and I would 
like to give you a few reasons: For one 
thing, a new man is always much slower, 
accurate, and it that he is 
always writing the “dynamite” that was 
previously mentioned. Perhaps the rea- 
son that his copy is dangerous and has to 
be read and re-read the first year or so 
he is on a newspaper is because he doesn’t 
know the background of the paper on 
which he is working, he doesn’t know the 
policies, he doesn’t know the people of 
the community, and he doesn’t know the 
friends and the enemies of his newspaper. 

Now don’t get me wrong as to friends 
and enemies. No newspaper goes around 
looking for trouble. However, in every 
city there are a number of loyal friends 
who call a newspaper at every opportu- 
nity to provide tips for stories and to pre- 


less seems 








Walter J. Pfister 


For 16 years Walter Pfister has been 
city editor of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 
—ever since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. During that time 
he has broken in quite an array of new 
men, and, every time he has done so he 
vowed that some day he would assemble 
in one treatise all the things he had told 
new men piecemeal as the occasions 
arose. 

An invitation to address graduates and 


undergraduates at Wisconsin finally 
forced him to carry out his plan. The 
accompanying article is the result. 


Though aimed at young men just enter- 
ing newspaper offices, it contains some 
valuable pointers for more or less vet- 
erans as well. 





vent the paper from being scooped by a 
rival. Such friends are deserving of their 
reward when some news item turns up 
about them, and it is only logical that a 
newspaper would prefer to print a picture 
and a nice article about such an individual 
than about somebody who has done noth- 
ing but attack the newspaper. 

Failing to know people intimately in a 
community is also quite a drawback for 
a reporter. For example, a story breaks 
just before press time. A prominent citi- 
zen has to be interviewed for his com- 
ment. The cub reporter calls the man’s 
place of business and his home, but if 
word has not been left as to the where- 
abouts of this man the cub reporter is 
through. On the other hand, the veteran 
knows just what club or other place to 
call, and when he does get the man on the 
line he calls him by his first name and is 
able to get a story over the phone which 
a newcomer could not hope to get. 


In general, my advice to the journalism 
graduate would be to try to pick a good 
boss, keep your feet on the ground the 


first couple of years and be fair to your 
city editor, because he will be fair to you. 
Don’t jump for another job because of a 
few extra dollars. Rather wait until you 
are really broken in and know your busi- 
ness before expecting remuneration in 
keeping with such ability and experience. 

There is just one more thing I would 
like to comment on, and that is the value 
of drama to a newspaperman. It is only 
logical to assume that a person who under- 
stands drama of the stage and screen 
ought to also understand it in real life. 
Remember there is drama in practically 
everything you write about, whether it 
is a baseball game or a court room trial. 
Try to develop in yourself a real sense of 
drama and you will be writing better 
stories. 

Some of this information may sound 
discouraging, but remember this is dedi- 
cated to warning you of the pitfalls in the 
newspaper business. On the other hand, 
there are many attributes that more than 
make up for the less pleasant side. News- 
paper work is highly interesting. It is 
virtually a new job every day. You meet 
people at the top and the bottom of the 
ladder, and best of all, seniority doesn’t 
determine your status in life. If you have 
the ability and are willing to work, there 
is a chance of rising to the top very rapidly 
in the newspaper business, a possibility 
of speedy promotion which is not so avail- 
able in most other businesses. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“I am especially fond of THE Quit. The 
editors are to be congratulated on their 
frank treatment of the problems of jour 
nalists and journalism. Not only are the 
articles and short notes entertaining and 
stimulating, but there is apparent, from 
time to time, a keen understanding of the 
social responsibilities of the press. This 
attitude is very gratifying to a teacher in 
the field of the social sciences. . . . Not 
only have I enjoyed reading the articles 
in THe Quit but I have borrowed from 
them material for class presentation.” 
ALAN L. Ritter, instructor in economics, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
Texas. 


* 


“Tue Quit. gets better all the time—and 
you are getting some swell cover pic- 
tures.”—L. K. Sorn, Extension Ass’t. Econ- 
omist, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


* 


“I receive copies of scores of trade publi- 
cations but I can truthfully say that THE 
Qutt is the only one I read from ‘kiver 
to kiver.’”—Rosert B. Smiru, Secretary- 
Manager, Virginia Press Association, New- 
port News, Va. 

* 


“Each month I look forward to my QUILL 
and enjoy it very much. I have especially 
enjoyed the headlines you have been run 
ning.”—Capers A. Hotmes, Department of 
Public Relations, University of Georgia. 


* 


“Fine job on THE QutLu.”—Drxon JoHN- 
son, the Nashville (Tenn.) Times. 
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By William A. Rutledge III 


Gore & Ghosts 


Tue writer who can master the knack 
of scaring the wits out of his readers will 
pay a handsome income tax each year. 
Maybe mass psychologists can explain 
it, but the demand for this type of fiction 
has been on the upgrade throughout the 
last two years. 

A graphic example of the cash in 
frightening people is to be found in young 
Orson Welles, whose “Men from Mars” 
over the radio was so realistic that the 
station outlets were swamped with calls 
from listeners who had been convinced 
that a Martian invasion was taking place. 
In Mr. Welles’ case, he was pacted by 
Hollywood and has been drawing six- 
figure pay checks ever since even though 
R-K-O Radio Pictures haven’t had a pro- 
duction of his supervision to market at 
this writing. 

The knack in gore and ghosts is real- 
ism. There are no bounds to the fantasy 
which can be indulged in other than those 
of plausibility. Men from Mars is suit- 
able material if you can convince the 
reader that they are coming. 

Science is the most popular instrument 
of plausibility. People have seen such 
wonders from inventors and chemists 
that they can be convinced that most any- 
thing is possible as long as it has proven 
material as its starting point. 

This type of fiction calls for eerie at- 
mosphere—haunted houses, abandoned 
caverns, a horror laboratory, diabolical 
traps and snares. 

The story must portray a menace, 
whose every mention in the story will 
send the chills chasing down the read- 
er’s spine. The climax may be the deci- 
sive clash between the menace and the 
savior with windup, of course, a triumph 
for the hero. 

If you can sling real blood-and-thunder, 
send your pieces off to a few of these 
markets: 


Amazing Stories, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago.—Raymond Palmer, Editor. The market 
here is expertly handled by an editor who had 
previously achieved success as a writer. The 
old-fashioned melodrama pattern is his fa 
vorite. All lengths from short shorts of 2,000 
words to lead novelettes of 20,000. And the 
remuneration is lc per word and up, on ac 
ceptance. 

Thrilling Wonder 
New York City. 
“Dramatize the science” is the editor's by- 
word here. Science cannot be so far-fetched 
that it cannot be comprehended by the aver 
age reader. Human interest element helps. 
Lengths from 1,000 to 10,000 at lc per word, 
on acceptance. 

Astounding Science-Fiction, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City.—A Street & Smith pulp edited 
by John W. Campbell, who believes in lati 
tude. A good story, if it’s good enough, will 
click with him no matter how far the imagi- 
nation is taxed. ‘Psychological horror’ is 
okay. Strong characterization is desired. 
Shorts begin to 6,000 and the word lengths 
extend up to 60,000 word serials. Basic pay 
ment Ic per word on acceptance. 

Startling Stories, 22 W. 48th St., New York 
City—Leo Margulies, Editor. Shorts up to 


Stories, 22 W. 
-Mort Weisinger, 


48th St., 
Editor 


6,000 plus a 50,000 book length presentation. 
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Shorts paid for on acceptance at le per word; 
while the lead novel is by arrangement. 
Thrilling Mystery, 22 W. 48th St., New York 
City.—Leo Margulies, Editor. Emphasis is on 
straight horror and mystery. Fast pace and 
gobs of terror are requisites for a sale here. 
Novelettes and novel require woman interest; 
whereas you can exclude them from the 
shorter lengths, which begin at 1,000 words. 
If you have an outline for a lead novel of 
20,000 words, editor asks that he be queried 
before submission. It will save you the post 
age of the heavy manuscript and save him the 
work of reading and judging a story in which 
he might not be the least bit interested. A 
penny a word and on acceptance. 
Terror Tales, 205 E. 42nd St., 
City.—Loring Dowst, Editor. The title should 
be explanatory. Let terror ooze from every 
page. Shorts up to 6,000 and novelettes from 
10,000 to 15,000 words. 1c a word on acceptance 
Horror Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City.—Loring Dowst, Editor. Subjective writ 
ing required. Will stand for all the gore you 
can muster. Aim the menace at one character 
or a small group and keep the action at an 
accelerated pace. Shorts up to 5,000 words; 
novelettes 10.000; and novels 17,000. 1c a word 
on acceptance 
Eerie Stories, 67 W. 44th St., New York City 
All lengths of mystery, terror, and horror 
Payment is !2c per word on publication 
Mystery Tales, Radio City, New York City 
Mystery and horror of all lengths. ‘t2c and 
up on acceptance 
Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City——Farnsworth Wright, Editor An old 
standby in the field which has staged a ter 


New York 


rific comeback. Almost perished during the 
depression when it was being published in 
Chicago. Wright sold the magazine but re 
mains as editor. Weird though plausible is 


the formula here. No blood and thunder. All 
lengths up to 35,000 and even verse up to 35 
lines. Payment is le per word on publication 

Marvel Science Stories, RKO Building, New 
York City.—Robert Erisman, Editor Also 
Dynamic Science Stories. These two are bi 
monthlies, alternating each month. Science 
fiction with pul-lenty of that awful menace 
All lengths up to novels of 30,000. Hustling 
young Erisman will pay from 1% to 11ec per 


word on acceptance, according to his judg 
ment of the value of the storv 

Dime Mystery, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City.—Loring Dowst again as editor The 
gory murder who-dun-it will click here. Any 


length up to 17,000 for 
word on acceptance 

Jungle Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
City.—Malcolm Reiss, Editor. The tropics, of 
course, and the Tarzan stuff is what you can 
sell. Cannibals are okay if they can scare the 
reader. lc and up on acceptance 

In addition to these specialized markets, 
good scientific and weird stories are market 
able at considerably higher rates at the offices 
of Argosy, Bluebook, Esquire and Coronet 


lead novels. lc per 
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The best advice is to STUDY THE MAGA 
ZINE FOR WHICH YOU ARE SLANTING A 
STORY 





Writers on Writing 


“T used to have a great ambition (I still 
have the ambition) that I should one day 
write the book that I have always wanted 
to write. Now I am sure that the writer 
ought to have nothing to do with personal 
ambition. He is permitted by God to make 
something. ‘Let him make it as well as he 
can. No matter what happens to it after 
it is made.’ ”—Srr HucH WALPOLE in This 
Week magazine. 

* 

Edwin Markham’s description of the 
way in which one of his great poems was 
written: 

“You ask me what gave the inspiration 
for my poem, Lincoln, The Man of the 
People. One day in January, 1900, a com- 
mittee from the Republican Club of New 
York called on me in Brooklyn, request 
ing that I write a poem for their banquet 
in honor of Lincoln. I accepted the invi 
tation—took my pen and waited. The 
night before the dinner found me with 
only a few scattered phrases written 
found me waiting for the rounded con 
ception! At two in the morning of the 
last night the whole idea rushed down 
upon me. In two hours, I had completed 
the poem, which, with the exception of a 
changed word or phrase here and there, 





remains today as I first wrote it.”—-From 
Fact Digest magazine. 
Market Tips 
“Super Market Merchandising, 45 West 45th 
Street. New York City, is in the market for 
articles, features and photographs concerning 
mass merchandising Super Markets, self 


service stores and markets of the food 
or variety type—for 


drug 
publication at our reg 
ular rates. We are particularly interested in 
short items, illustrated with pictures—original 
display and merchandising ideas developed by 
independent Super Market operators through 
out the country Since we have a _ special 
service supplying this material for A & P, 
Big Star and other large corporate chains, we 
are not interested in this type of coverage.” 
Arnold Marks, News Editor 





Rosert Kenprick (Iowa '36) of Wapello, 
Iowa, has a position with the Davenport 





These skeleton notes give only the barest in (Ia.) Times and Democrat, with head 
dications of the needs of these publications quarters In Maquoketa. 
How Can Weekly Newspapers 
= = 
Get More Advertising? 
Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 


classified 





is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prok 
lems of small town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 W. 39th St., New York 
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What Word Goes There? 


[Continued from page 9] 


iliary units called corps troops, are or- 
ganized into army corps, each with its 
corps headquarters. Several armies with 
GHQ troops and aviation may be organ- 
ized into a group of armies under a cer- 
tain commander. The term large units 
usually refers to divisions and larger 
units. 

The division may be said to be the 
basic large unit of the combined arms. It 
consists of a headquarters and troops of 
the essential arms and services, so organ- 
ized that it is tactically and administra- 
tively a self-contained force capable of 
independent action. 

The units comprising the Army of the 
United States relate to two functional 
subdivisions, the arms and the services. 
The arms participate in combat and are 
known collectively as the line of the 
army. The arms are: the infantry, the 
cavalry, the field artillery, the coast ar- 
tillery corps, the air corps, the corps of 
engineers, and the signal corps. The 
services have for their major function to 
serve the line of the Army by perform- 
ing essential duties of administration, 
supply, replacement, hospitalization, and 
evacuation. 

In each arm and service the elementary 
unit consists of the greatest number of 
basic elements that can be successfully 
placed under a single commander. Ele- 
mentary units are combined into a com- 
pany or similar units which is the basic 
administrative unit. The basic tactical 
unit for maneuver and combat is the bat- 
talion, consisting of a headquarters, two 
or more companies, and special elements, 
organic and attached, which qualify it for 
its task or mission. A regiment can be 
regarded both as an administrative and 
tactical organization, usually consisting 
of a headquarters company and service 
company, and two or more battalions or 
similar units. 


T HERE are certain territorial designa- 
tions fundamental in referring to military 
operations. The theater of war is defined 
as those areas of land which are or may 
become directly involved in the opera- 
tions of war. The theater of operations 
comprises the area of the theater of war 
in which operations are or may be con- 
ducted, and is divided into a combat zone 
and a communications zone. The zone of 
the interior consists of national territory 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, excluding territory which is part 
of the theater of operations. 

The infantry is the arm of close com- 
bat. Its primary mission is to destroy or 
capture the enemy; or defensively, to 
hold its position, stop the advance of the 
enemy and repulse him by counterattack. 
The cavalry is characterized by its high 
mobility, and its chief value rests upon 
the rapidity and ease it can be ma- 
neuvered from one place to another. 
Horse cavalry depends upon the horse for 
operation and can act on almost any ter- 
rain except swamps. Mechanized cavalry 


is equipped with armored fighting ve- 
hicles, and it has a high ratio of auto- 
matic weapons, which renders it capable 
of intervening rapidly at a decisive time 
in battle. 

The field artillery is an arm of long- 
range combat. Fire is its only method of 
combat. Artillery fire is the chief means 
of attack against material objectives. 
Shell-fire following a curved trajectory 
path reaches an enemy defiladed against 
flat trajectory weapons or even protected 
by cover. The field artillery supports in- 
fantry and cavalry by fire, and carries on 
counterbattery fire. When the artillery 
has for its chief mission the destruction 
of hostile artillery and hostile defenses, 
its function is called long-range inter- 
diction fire. Mobile seacoast artillery in- 
cludes railway artillery and_tractor- 
drawn artillery, both of which require 
considerable time for emplacement. 


THe importance of using accurate ter- 
minology in describing the air corps is 
fundamental for every competent news- 
writer. Air operations involve three 
basic tactical functions: air attack, or the 
attack of objectives on the earth’s sur- 
face by aircraft; air fighting, or fighting 
between aircraft in flight; air reconnais- 
sance and observation, or obtaining in- 
formation through visual and photo- 
graphic methods from aircraft. 

Military aviation is divided as follows: 
combat; reconnaissance, observation, and 
liaison; transport; and training and spe- 
cial purpose aviation. Combat aviation 
engages in offensive and defensive air 
tactics by air attack and air fighting. 
There are various types of combat avia- 
tion: bombardment (including light, me- 
dium and heavy bombardment); pursuit 
(including interceptor and fighter pursuit 
aviation); and special tactical groupings. 
Air bases are necessary for the success- 
ful operation of combat aviation. An air 
base is an air corps command including 
landing field, and installations for shel- 
ter, supply, maintenance and repair to 
combat aviation aircraft. The squadron 
is the primary administrative and tactical 
unit of the air corps. The group is com- 
posed of two or more squadrons, is the 
chief tactical unit and contains the basic 
elements required for operation, ma- 
neuver and combat. The next air corps 
unit is the wing, which may be two or 
more types of aviation, but seldom oper- 
ates tactically as a unit in the air. 

In order to operate intelligently and 
efficiently the general staff must have an 
adequate and constant supply of infor- 
mation. Before information can be ac- 
cepted, it must be studied and evaluated 
impartially. It then becomes intelligence. 
Not only must the intelligence section of 
each command attempt to gain informa- 
tion about the enemy, but must take steps 
to prevent leakage of information to the 
enemy through counterinformation ac- 
tivities, which include counterespionage, 
censorship, counterreconnaissance, night 


movements, and adoption of secrecy dis- 
cipline and secrecy measures in the prep- 
aration of plans of operation, and their 
execution. Offensive counterreconnais- 
sance is achieved by the defeat of enemy 
reconnaissance forces, or the elimination 
of hostile patrols. Defensive counter- 
reconnaissance is most efficient when a 
screen can be constructed behind an ob- 
stacle which must be crossed by enemy 
reconnaissance forces. 

For the convenience of operation in 
campaign, and headquarters, a large unit 
is separated into a forward and rear 
echelon. The forward echelon comprises 
staff agencies immediately needed by the 
commander for assistance in tactical 
movements; the rear echelon consists of 
the balance of the staff agencies essential 
for control of administrative and supply 
activities. 

In the theater of operations, troops are 
sheltered in billets, bivouac, camp or can- 
tonment. Troops are said to be in billets 
when they occupy private or public 
buildings. Sometimes billets are com- 
bined with other forms of shelter in 
which case the area utilized for shelter- 
ing the unit is alluded to as close billets. 
When troops rest on the ground without 
overhead protection or under shelter 
tents or improvised cover, they are in 
bivouac. 


OrreENSIvVE and defensive warfare 
have some special terms that may be 
noted, for even in sham battles or mock 
warfare, they will be used by the news- 
writer frequently. A main or decisive at- 
tack occurs where the strongest offen- 
sive power possible is concentrated to 
win a decision. A secondary or holding 
attack is planned to contain the enemy, 
and force him to bring his reserves into 
action. An envelopment is achieved by 
sending a portion of the forces against 
the hostile flank or rear while other 
forces contain the enemy along the front. 

A superiority of fire is chiefly depend- 
ent upon mutual coordination of infantry 
and cavalry units and the fire support of 
the artillery. Fire effect is much in- 
creased in effectiveness by enfilade ac- 
tion, a line of fire which rakes a line of 
troops lengthwise. Flanking or oblique 
fire is deadly when frontal fire is deliv- 
ered simultaneously against a common 
objective; the result is a convergent fire 
which obliges the enemy to defend him- 
self from fire from several different di- 
rections ai the same time. Enfilade fire 
can also be gained through the lateral 
echelonment of heavy infantry weapons. 
When the artillery finds its target regu- 
larly a good registration of fire exists. 
During the attack, heavy infantry weap- 
ons and artillery lend supporting fires 
to the infantry. Artillery fire in direct 
support of infantry attack is an accom- 
panying fire, and protective fire is di- 
rected against those places of the zone of 
attack from where the enemy can bring 
fire to bear on the attacking infantry. 

In a successful attack, commanders of 
troops in the attacking echelon will en- 
deavor to spur on their troops in pursuit 
of the defeated enemy. The object of 
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pursuit is annihilation of the enemy. Di- 
rect pressure against the retreating en- 
emy must be accompanied by an out- 
flanking or encircling maneuver, the ob- 
ject of which is to throw troops across 
the enemy’s lines of retreat. Often the 
disrupted morale of the defeated enemy 
can be converted into panic, and his dis- 
solution transformed into a rout. Encir- 
clement of the retreating enemy or dou- 
ble envelopment of the separate elements 
of the enemy should be achieved where 
conditions permit, as in the Low Coun- 
tries in the summer of 1940. The attack- 
ing Nazi armies used this last maneuver 
effectively. 

The chief object of defensive combat is 
to gain time while waiting to launch an 
offensive, or to economize forces on one 
front while concentrating them on an- 
other. Tactics of defensive combat are 
designed to create a maximum fire power 
against an attacking enemy, stop his ad- 
vance and create a situation favorable to 
a counterattack, which often paves the 
way for an effective counteroffensive. 


Derens!veELy, the placement of artil- 
lery is important. Its echelonment in 
depth takes into account the range of the 
various pieces and possibility of neutral- 
ization by enemy counterbattery fire. If 


the hostile forces succeed in launching 
their attack despite the artillery counter- 
preparation (directed upon probable as- 
sembly points of attacking troops), a bar- 
rage fire is placed close in front of sup- 
ported advanced infantry who stand to 
bear the brunt of the attack. 

A withdrawal from action breaks off 
combat with the enemy. It may be forced 
or voluntary. A covering force is desig- 
nated to protect the routes of withdrawal 
and the assembly position of the main 
body of troops. A rear guard is placed 
between the main body of troops and the 
enemy. Flank guards made up of mobile 
troops with engineer and antimechanized 
units attached are provided to cover an 
exposed flank. Engineers must clear 
routes of retirement for the retreating 
troops, and organize an effective zone of 
obstacles to delay the enemy’s pursuing 
columns. 

The expressions set forth in these par- 
agraphs are among the most common in 
describing modern warfare, and are ac- 
curately used in the context to convey a 
definite military designation or move- 
ment. One way for newswriters to be 
popular with the military press relations 
officer is to write a story in which cor- 
rect military phraseology is followed 
throughout. 


How the Story Began — 


[Concluded from page 5] 


Soon I had it. A great admirer of 
Stephen Crane, I had just been reading 
his famous book, “Wounds in the Rain.” 
It concerned his experiences in the 
Spanish-American War, and it contained 
several laudatory references to a photog- 
rapher who had jauntily borne his cam- 
era into the very forefront of battle. It 
had to be the same man. 

Naturally, I kept my eyes and ears open 
after that for further data on a personage 
so colorful. My vigilance was rewarded. 
I saw marvelous under-fire war pictures 
in Collier’s with that line of credit in tiny 
type below: “Photo by Hare,” and some- 
times “Photo by our staff photographer 
in the field.” 

As for anecdotes—they were endless. 
Every ace reporter I met seemed to know 
Jimmy Hare and to have some tales to 
tell of him, and they were always told 
with manifest affection and esteem for 
their subject. 

I came upon other references to him in 
the writings of contemporary war cor- 
respondents. The character of Uncle 
Jimmy in the story, “The Deserter,” the 
last ever written by Richard Harding 
Davis, was none other than Jimmy Hare. 
I found mention of him in Jack London’s 
books—they were in many a campaign 
together. 


F’Reperick PALMER, one of the most 
important war correspondents in the 
game, had lovely yarns to tell of Jimmy, 
and told them most effectively in Collier’s. 
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Palmer and Jimmy covered the Russo- 
Japanese War in Manchuria. The de- 
scription of the photographer’s exploits 
at the Battle of the Yalu was unforget- 
table; Jimmy crossed the Yalu with the 
Japanese troops, spent a hectic day mak- 
ing the most incredible snapshots, and 
was actually on his way back to camp 
when he met the rest of the newspaper 
crowd just coming over. 

He entered the walled city of Liao- 
yang, after being lost for five days on the 
Manchurian plain, and entered it alone 
on the heels of the retreating Russians— 
and on the toes of the advancing Japa- 
nese! First and last, Jimmy trod on a lot 
of Japanese toes during that war. 
Strangely enough, the more he exasper- 
ated the sons of Nippon the more they 
seemed to love him. General Kuroki’s 
tribute to him at a Victory Dinner was 
something to open your eyes. 

Then he turned up in Juarez, where he 
was a pain in the neck to the young 
insurrecto general, Peppino Garibaldi, 
who complained that Jimmy was always 
mussing up his battles by dashing ahead 
into the line of fire. Jimmy returned 
good for evil by saving Peppino’s life 
when the murderous Pancho Villa was 
thirsting for his blood. 

Jimmy was at Vera Cruz. He was in 
the Balkans, watching the Bulgars and 
the Serbs making hash of Turkey. He 
was in the World War on both the French 
and Italian fronts; while the Allies fought 
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the Central Powers, Jimmy fought the 
censors. 


Au this I followed from afar, wonder- 
ing if I would ever be so fortunate as to 
meet this fabulous human being in the 
flesh. I began to nurse a secret ambition, 
too, though I never dared dream it would 
be fulfilled. I had about as much chance 
of reaching the moon on roller skates. 

Well, I came to New York to live—and 
I met James Henry Hare! Forthwith I 
backed him into a corner and revealed to 
him my heart’s desire. When I convinced 
him I was serious, only the wall behind 
him kept him from dropping in his tracks. 

“You want to do a book about me!” he 
said incredulously. “You want to write 
a biography of me! But, my dear fellow, 
what have I ever done that’s worth writ- 
ing about?” 

I had to laugh at his consternation. 

“Wait till you read the book,” I told 
him. “Then you'll find out.” 

And that is exactly what Jimmy Hare 
is now doing; waiting to read about him- 
self in “Jimmy Hare: News Photogra- 
pher,” to be published by Macmillan on 
November 19th. It is Jimmy himself in 
action through five major wars and in 
many a dramatic .peacetime assignment; 
and it is illustrated by 64 of his own finest 
photographs. 

He still can’t see the reason for it all. 
The modest, unassuming youngster—he’s 
only 84 and agile as a flea—declares the 
forthcoming biography the one bright, 


exciting event in a drab and humdrum 
life! 


Philosophy 


[Continued from page 8] 





masses, no matter what political party is 
in power, has become inevitable. This 
control, along democratic instead of along 
dictatorial lines, may be America’s an- 
swer to European Fascism. Rugged indi- 
vidualism died with the stock market 
crash, but few, indeed, were the news- 
papers which sensed a change in Amer- 
ican life. 


One should not expect prophetic powers 
from the press, but it is evident that dur- 
ing the 1920’s the newspaper missed its 
chance for leadership. No concerted, en- 
lightened voice sounded a warning to the 
public of the impending chaos from stock 
market speculation. The newspaper some- 
times participated in the Roman holiday. 
Worse, some newspaper aided the crimes 
of speculation. False news was given to 
reporters. Financial writers for some 
leading New York newspapers were 
bribed to falsify market news and to en- 
courage the continuation of stock-buying. 

There was opportunity to show the un- 
soundness of investment trusts, stock- 
splitting, marginal buying and other ma- 
nipulations. But the newspaper glibly 
echoed the optimism of bankers and pol- 
iticians such as Irving T. Bush, Charles 
Mitchell or Andrew Mellon. Even when 
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the market was hopelessly gone and de- 
pression was taking effect the wishful 
thinking continued. Roger Babson re- 
peatedly predicted prosperity around the 
corner. Henry Ford said the country was 
having good times but only a few knew 
about it. In July, 1931, Arthur Brisbane 
was writing, “This country hasn’t lost 
anything in the depression except a few 
billion dollars.” 

Some persons have charged that the 
newspaper is no longer a molder of public 
opinion and point to the election of 1936 
when the “newspaper’s choice” was over- 
whelmingly defeated at the polls. The 
newspaper is not a political machine and 
its failure to win an election does not 
lessen its power in making public opin- 
ion. But if the newspaper were unaware 
that an era of social protection was the 
prevailing demand of the masses, it again 
lost an opportunity to demonstrate its 
leadership. 

The power of the newspaper is becom- 
ing greater than ever before. Propaganda 
is one of the prime weapons of the dic- 


SDX Meets in 


[Concluded from page 4] 


“Public Opinion Polls and the 
1940 Campaign,” by Nor- 
man C. Meier, professor of 
psychology, University of 
Iowa, and a member of the 
Institute of Public Opinion 
advisory council. 


4:15p.m. BUSINESS SESSION. 
Committee Reports. 


MODEL INITIATION. 

National officers will perform 
the ritual for candidates for 
professional and undergrad- 
uate membership. 


CONVENTION BANQUET. 

President Elmo Scott Watson 
presiding. 

Entertainment during dinner. 

Presentation of awards in 
Undergraduate Photog- 
raphy and Student News- 
paper Contests, by Prof. 
Charles E. Rogers, chair- 
man, Undergraduate 
Awards committee. 

Presentation of award in the 
Chapter Efficiency contest, 
by Past Honorary Presi- 
dent F. W. Beckman. 


6: 00 p. m. 


7:00 p. m. 


tator nations, and the newspaper and ra- 
dio are two of the main vehicles for this 
propaganda. The American newspaper 
may well be used to propagandize de- 
mocracy, but it will be a more effective 
aid to democracy if it will assume a lead- 
ership of its own. 

Park and Burgess wrote in their book, 
“The City,” that the newspaper has a 
natural, as well as a chronological, history, 
and indicate that, despite man’s effort to 
make it his own product, the newspaper 
has changed in its own incalculable way. 
The newspaper today cannot wait for his- 
tory to make it a great leader. The news- 
paper alone must determine the meaning 
and privileges of democracy, must recog- 
nize a transition in society, whereby cu- 
mulated mass irritation caused by a laissez 
faire attitude of the government is dan- 
gerous to democratic civilization, and 
must use its freedom to preserve other 
liberties of the people. In the attainment 
of this goal is one philosophy for jour- 
nalism. 


Des Moines 


Presentation of the Profes- 
sional Achievement contest 
award, by Vice-president 
Irving Dilliard. 

Presentation of Distinguished 
Service awards, by Wayne 
Gard, chairman, Profes- 
sional Awards committee. 

Presentation of the “Courage 
in Journalism” award by 
President Elmo Scott Wat- 
son. 


Speaker: Major James E. 
Crown, managing editor, 
the New Orleans (La.) 
States. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 17 


8:30a.m. SERVICE OF REMEM- 
BRANCE. 
Tribute to the members of 
Sigma Delta Chi who have 
died since the 1939 Conven- 
tion. 


9:15a.m. BUSINESS SESSION. 
Committee Reports. 
New Business. 
Election and installation of 
1940-41 officers. 


12:00 m. ADJOURNMENT. 





Books and Authors 


An important venture into original pub- 
lishing at reprint prices is seen in the 
Garden City Publishing Company’s an- 
nouncement of a series of “living biogra- 
phies”—intimate portraits of great men 
in several fields, written by Henry and 
Dana Lee Thomas, and illustrated by Gor- 
don Ross. Each book will be approxi- 
mately 320 pages in length and the retail 
price will be about half that of a trade 
book of the same type. 


The first book in the series, “Living 
Biographies of Great Painters.” was is- 
sued July 22. It includes the biographies 
of Giotto, Michelangelo, El Greco, Ho- 
garth, Goya, Van Gogh, Renoir, Cezanne, 
Homer, and eleven other famous artists, 
with a portrait of each by Mr. Ross. 

Henry Thomas, who is assisted in the 
preparation of these volumes by his son, 
is the author of “The Story of the Human 
Race,” of which George Bernard Shaw 
said: “It has fascinated me from begin- 
ning to end,” and which Sinclair Lewis 


called “history as it should be written.” 
Other volumes already scheduled in the 
series are—one on famous rulers, one on 
composers, and one on philosophers. 


* 


Todd Wright, financial editor of the New 
York Daily News is the author of “How 
and When to Buy and Sell Securities,” 
published Oct. 9, by Bobbs-Merrill. 


* 


W. W. (Andy) Anderson, a newspaper- 
man in South Carolina for many years 
and now in the New York offices of the 
Associated Press, had his first mystery 
novel, “Kill One, Kill Two,” published, 
Sept. 4, by William Morrow & Co. 


* 


Ward Greene, executive editor of King 
Features Syndicate, is the author of 
“Route 28,” a novel which has the New 
Jersey outlands as its background, pub- 
lished Oct. 18, by Doubleday, Doran. 
His previous novels include “Death in the 
Deep South,” “Cora Potts,” etc. 


a 


Edwin Francis Edgett, literary editor of 
the Boston Transcript from 1901 to his 
retirement in 1938, writes of his life, work 
and contacts in “I Speak for Myself: An 
Editor in His World,” recently published 
by the Macmillan Co. 


* 


With a revised and enlarged bibliography, 
a third edition of “Contemporary Amer- 
ican Magazines: A selected Bibliography 
and Reprints of Articles Dealing with Var- 
ious Periodicals” by John E. Drewry, 
dean of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, the University of Georgia, 
has just been issued by the University 
of Georgia Press. The first two editions 
have been exhausted. Mr. Drewry plans 
to revise the bibliography annually. The 
articles which have been brought together 
in this collection originally appeared in 
the Writer, the QuiLL, and the Matrix. 


* 


A book about Fifth Column activities in 
South America, by John W. White, New 
York correspondent with headquarters 
in Uruguay, whose recent dispatches 
have done so much to inform Americans 
on the subject, has been added to the 
J. B. Lippincott Company autumn list. 





ACCORDING TO— 





“Just a word of commendation to let you 
know I think you’re doing a bangup job 
of editing for Quit. Liked especially 
are the cover pix, choice of stories and 
‘At Deadline.’ ”—Georce T. Hart, Instruc- 
tor, Dept. of Industrial Journalism and 
Printing, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. m 


“Let me say that I think you are doing a 
mighty fine job with Tue Qui. I read 
it religiously every month.”—Raymond 
Wild, assistant professor of journalism, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 
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WHO - WHAT -: WHERE 





Verne Burnett (Michigan 17), vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations for Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York City, and 
members of his family, Mrs. Burnett, 
daughter, Katherine, and son, Verne, Jr., 
are the authors of “National Defense! 
How Can I Help?”, published by the 
Hawley Publications, Inc., of Redding 
Ridge, Conn. The first printing of the 
book, which contains 15,000 words, was 
more than 200,000 copies. Featured chap- 
ters include: “Unmasking the Fifth 
Column,” “Getting Ready for M-Day,” 
“Helping Legislators,’ “Understanding 
Attacks on Jews,” “Preparing Youth for 
Propaganda Attacks,’ “Aiding Sound 
Labor Relations,” “Co-operating with 
Latin America” and “Organizing the 
Home Town.” 


Donatp THompson (Drake ’25), former 
NBC Chicago dramatic director, is script- 
ing “State Police Story” over WXYZ and 
the Michigan network. Currently an- 
nouncing over WHN, New York, Thomp- 
son has been in radio since 1929 as writer, 
producer, actor and announcer. 


FRANK Baruypt (Missouri ’35), who has 
been manager of client service for WHB, 
Kansas City, for the past five years, has 
been named director of promotion and 
publicity for KMBC, Kansas City. Before 
entering the radio field, Barhydt served 
as editor of the Ellis (Kan.) Review for 
several months. 


JoHN ALDEN (Ohio University ’27) has 
taken up new duties as suburban editor 
of the OLean (N. Y.) Times-Herald. For 
the past nine years he has been advertis- 
ing manager and circulation manager of 
the Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican-Press. 


Davin M. Nicuot (Michigan ’32) left Chi- 
cago Sept. 19 to join the Berlin staff of the 
Chicago Daily News. Nichol, who has 
been a member of the News’ local staff for 
the past four years, went to Europe by 
clipper plane. Wattace R. Deve (Illinois 
26) is chief of the Berlin bureau of the 
News. 


GLENN FRIESENECKER (Northwestern ’38) 
has returned from a tour of South Amer- 
ica, Cuba, and the Panama Canal Zone, 
made during a four-months’ leave of ab- 
sence from his position as assistant editor 
of the American Field magazine, Chicago. 
Friesenecker recently completed the writ- 
ing of a book, “Sporting Dogs,” to be pub- 
lished and released soon by the Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., Chicago. B. G. Davis 
is vice-president of the firm. 


JAMES W. TRULLINGER (Penn State 32) is 
publisher and editor of Dogs Interna- 
tional, a monthly magazine for dog owners 
and breeders. The first issue is dated Sep- 
tember. Editorial offices will be in Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Henry Surprey, son of Ler Suippey (Mis- 
souri Professional), columnist for the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times, who has been 
driving an ambulance in France, is in a 
hospital there with a “bit of shrapnel” in 
his arm. Young Shippey left his Sierra 
Madre home last May and had not been 
heard from since his arrival May 29 in 
Paris where he went to drive for the 
American Volunteer Ambulance corps. 
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Named Editor 





Ben Hibbs 


The Country Gentleman has a new editor, 

able Ben Hibbs, who, at 39, becomes editor 
of one of the country’s major magazines. 
Born in Pretty Prairie, Kan., he got in his first 
journalistic licks as editor of his high school 
paper. Various sorts of odd jobs were inter- 
spersed through his vacation days in high 
school—among them, hard labor in the clay 
pits of a brickyard and long, dusty hours in 
the harvest fields. 

Then came matriculation at the University 
of Kansas. During his four years at Law- 
rence, he became editor of the university 
daily and, in his last year, a member of the 
faculty. Before and after getting his degree 
in 1923, he had newspaper jobs at Pratt, Kan., 
and Fort Morgan, Colo. He became a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi at Kansas. After teach- 
ing English and journalism at Hays (Kansas) 
State College, he then returned to journalism 
as editor of a paper in Goodland, Kan. From 
there, he moved on to become managing edi- 
tor of the Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily Traveler. 

It was in this job that his work began to 
attract attention and led to the Kansas City 
Star's terming him “the most quoted young 
squirt in Kansas.” Then came the call to the 
Country Gentleman. In the 11 years that fol- 
lowed, Ben Hibbs was given a thorough 
grounding in and understanding of a maga- 
zine’s editorial problems by the man he suc- 
ceeds, Philip S. Rose, one of the country’s 
outstanding editors. 

He began by reading manuscripts, sorting 
out the possibles from the impossibles; edited 
copy, handled fiction and then began writing 
articles—articles that carried him to all cor- 
ners of the country and which were widely 
popular. He also contributed to the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Ben is married, lives in Braeburn Lane, 
Penn Valley, just outside Philadelphia, and 
he and his wife have a son, Stevie, aged 5. 





InvING KAHAN (Iowa ’35) has a position 
as general news reporter on the Passaic 
(N. J.) Clairvoyant. 


Harry StrieFr (Southern Methodist 38) is 
touring South America. 


Paut O. Riprncs (Missouri °39), editor, 
Ennis (Tex.) Daily News, has resigned to 
become professor of journalism at Mid 
land College, Fremont, Nebr. He also will 
serve as director of publicity for the col 
lege. Ridings, the son of Prof. J. Willard 
Ridings (Missouri °19), head of the de 
partment of journalism at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, received his A.B. 
degree from Texas Christian in 1938, and 
has M.A. from the University of Missouri 
in 1939. 

WALTER T. Brown (Missouri 17), former 
Associated Press bureau chief at Albany, 
N. Y., and now secretary to New York's 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, has been com 
missioned a captain in the National Guard 
and attached to the staff of Adjt. Gen. 
Ames T. Brown. His commission will not 
interfere with his executive department 
duties. 


Everett WATKINS (Indiana Professional), 
Washington correspondent for the Indian 
apolis (Ind.) Star, introduced all news 
papermen at a dinner held in Rushville, 
Ind., Aug. 20, for reporters assigned to 
cover Wendell L. Willkie. 


W. Emerson Reck (Nebraska Profes 
sional), director of public relations and 
professor of journalism at Midland Col 
lege, has resigned to become director of 
public relations at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Lestige W. McCture (Northwestern Pro 
fessional), publisher of the Barrington 
(Ill.) Review from 1931-39, has been ap 
pointed assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Illinois. 


CriarK F. Waite (Southern California Pro 
fessional), president of Southern Califor 
nia Associated Newspapers, has been ap 
pointed a director of the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles for the 1940-41 year. 


W. Sruart SEweLt (Southern Methodist 
’34) has left his post as assistant telegraph 
editor of the Daily Times Herald, Dallas, 
Texas, to accept a place on the copy desk 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


CHARLES E.ront (Temple ’41) recently was 
awarded a $750 Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowship for the study of microphotog- 
raphy. Elfont is studying in Columbia 
University this summer. He is vice-pres- 
ident of the Temple Chapter of SDX, man- 
aging editor of the Temple University 
News, and a part-time employee in the 
Microphotography Department of Temple 
University Library. 





Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your ‘fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 
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Unkempt but Unkept! 


T He press is judged to a considerable 
extent by the men who represent it—on 
their individual and collective appear- 
ance and actions. Sometimes the impres- 
sion given by the “gentlemen of the press” 
is not, we fear, all that might be desired. 

Journalism, like every other calling, has 
its objectionable members and representa- 
tives. Its ranks include the pop-offs, the 
crude and unconventional, the brilliant 
and the not so brilliant. Some of its mem- 
bers are careless or affected in manner, 
speech and attire, often deliberately so, in 
the interest of that which usually is termed “showmanship.” 

Such showmanship may be harmless enough in most in- 
stances, but capable of creating distaste or distrust in others. 
Appearances count largely in the world’s scheme of things, 
perhaps too largely, but, since they do, perhaps reporters and 
cameramen should consider them more. 





THERE is, for example, the recent instance which lead Presi- 
dent Dixon Ryan Fox, of Union College, to complain in a letter 
to the New York Times of the “sloppy” appearance of news- 
papermen and motion picture cameramen at the 200th anni- 
versary ceremonies of the University of Pennsylvania. 

For those of you who may have missed that letter, it follows: 


“I have just returned from an impressive and memorable 
academic occasion in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, where 
before an audience of 15,000 people addresses were made by 
the president of the University of Pennsylvania, celebrating 
its 200th anniversary; an associate justice of our Federal 
Supreme Court; the Chief Justice of Canada; and, finally, 
by the President of the United States. In such exercises, 
marking two centuries of a great university’s intellectual 
achievement and service, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the highest decorum was indicated and observed through- 
out the immense assembly—with two areas of conspicuous 
exception. 

“A section toward the front end of one balcony was re- 
served for representatives of the press. When they filled 
these seats their appearance formed a sharp contrast to 
that of the rest of the audience. Most of them wore no coats 
or neckties, but gave all an excellent view of their sus- 
penders. One wore a sleeveless yellow polo shirt; another 
kept his hat on. Across from them were the motion-picture 
cameramen, similarly disarrayed, and smoking. 

“We are all aware that on such occasions these men have 
real work to do; the motion-picture cameramen require 
considerable freedom of movement. We do not expect 
them to appear in top hat and morning coat, as did many 
of the audience out of special respect for all that these exer- 
cises meant. The pity is that no one of much experience 
and observation expected them to appear other than as 
they did. 

“Use, however, has not softened the affront which press 
representatives offer to propriety on so many ceremonial 
and dignified occasions. They know that the occasion wel- 
comes them, if it seeks a wider influence, and that it will 
probably continue to welcome them on their own terms. 
But this does not warrant an arrogant, or even a thought- 
less, indifference to the feelings of their hosts. 

“Why is this? Is it because reporters, rightly knowing 
that they are themselves more intelligent than most of those 
they report—though they would scarcely have urged that 
on this occasion—-acquire a sort of contempt for public 
ceremonies as a playground for ‘stuffed shirts’? If so, why 
can they not in kindly and harmonious courtesy join in the 
pretense? They would scrupulously avoid writing a sloppy 


AS 
WE VIEW 
ey 


sentence. Is their excessively sloppy 
appearance where it is most embar- 
rassing a professional affectation? 

“Perhaps there is some reason, 
some philosophy behind this. Like 
Miss Rosa Dartle in ‘David Copper- 
field,’ I merely ask for information.” 
—Drxon Ryan Fox. 


In replying to Dr. Fox, the Times printed 
an editorial headed “Our Unpressed 
Press,” which said in part: 


“A newspaper does not have to 
worry about the dress of motion-pic- 
ture photographers. This newspaper 

does not have to worry about its own reporter on that his- 
toric occasion. But it is quite true that with some excep- 
tions the journalistic profession is honeycombed with a 
studied indifference to what the well-dressed man is wear- 
ing. 

“Is this, as Dr. Fox wonders, a ‘professional affectation’? 
To some extent it is. The young reporter, like the young 
anything else, craves to be disillusioned and blasé. He does 
not wish to seem impressed. The more impressive the oc- 
casion, the more likely he is to pull his tie off and roll up 
his sleeves. As he grows older the edge of his disillusion- 
ment may wear off, but meanwhile he has formed habits. 
He has also found that the proper uniform for a newspaper- 
man is one which is not conspicuous in any gathering. It 
is one which will do at a fire or in a flood and also at a wed- 
ding. He cannot go home and change to suit the nature of 
his assignment. 

“We agree with Dr. Fox that a journalist covering an ad- 
dress of the President of the United States at the 200th an- 
niversary of a famous institution of learning might grace- 
fully take his hat off. But there is a kind of honesty and 
informality in American reporting which would be lost if 
reform went much further than this. The kept press in 
some European countries can be counted on to wear pin- 
striped trousers, a cutaway with a gardenia and a high hat. 
Somehow the American reporter whose pants may need 
pressing but who is free to write the news as he finds it is 
a happier spectacle.” 


TuERe’s little question about the honesty of newspapermen. 
Few—very, few—of them are “on the take.” Few are there who 
would sell out themselves or their paper. That they will re- 
spect confidences and protect their news sources, even to the 
extent of going to jail for contempt, is a well-recognized truth 
and tradition. 

And it’s certainly significant, in looking to the future, to 
know that while the American press may be a bit unkempt at 
times, it is, has been and we hope always will be unkept in the 
fashion that marked the press of France. 

Since it may lead to misunderstanding on the part of Dr. Fox 
and others whose good opinion the press wants and should keep, 
however, perhaps we of the Fourth Estate should pay more at- 
tention to our haberdashery and its upkeep! 


Significantly Said 

“The newspaper that is dishonest is the one that cloaks a bias 
under an air of objectivity and, while wearing an impersonal 
mien, emphasizes and distorts the news to suit its editorial 
purposes.”—Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Publisher, the New York 
Times. 

* 

“Some of the publicity handouts from congressmen reaching 
this office are marked ‘Not printed at government expense.’ 
Well, in most cases they’re not read on company time, so we're 
even.”—El Dorado Times. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


from newspapers and magazines and 
pasting them into order. Their efforts, 
Dr. Maurer advises, show frequently an 
astonishing sense of news value and gen- 
erally a highly developed sense of humor. 

No indication is ever given in any is- 
sue of the strange paper as to when the 
next issue is likely to appear or from 
what section of the country it will be 
sent, nor does Dr. Maurer ever know how 
to reach the editors with a contribution 
of his own. Most of the language is in 
criminal argot and would be unintelli- 
gible to the average reader. 


Wuar reporter hasn’t had the un- 
happy experience of being unable to de- 
cipher his own notes—or who hasn’t ex- 
perienced difficulties in trying to figure 
out the signature on some letter the desk 
wanted rewritten? 

Perhaps there’s a suggestion—and a 
warning—in the following yarn related 
by George Soloveytchik in Truth, which 
we picked up from the pages of the 
always readable World Digest: 


“One night the editor of a famous 
newspaper in Vienna was about to 
‘put to bed’ his morning edition when 
a messenger brought a note from the 
proprietor. It was scribbled on the 
back of an envelope, and was sent 
from a restaurant. ‘Most urgent po- 
litical news!’ it said. ‘Immediate! 
Display on front page! The rest of 
the note was illegible. 

“There was no chance of getting 
hold of its author, who had left the 
restaurant, and knowing his proprie- 
tor the editor was in despair. Sud- 
denly he had a brainwave: Who have 
notoriously the most illegible hand- 
writing in the world? Doctors! And 
who never fail to decipher even the 
most hopelessly written prescrip- 
tions? Why, apothecaries, of course! 

An office boy was promptly sum- 
moned. ‘Take this to the nearest 

. apothecary,’ the editor said, handing 
the boy the document, ‘and wait for 
an answer. If anyone can decipher 
it, surely he can.’ 

“After half an hour the boy re- 
turned. Without a word he put his 
hand in his pocket and produced a 
small bottle of malodorous liquid, 
which he proudly placed on the edi- 
tor’s desk.” 

. 


J OHN CANNING, JR., of Albia, Iowa, 
now has the floor—we mean the column, 
with the following items: 

Personal notice in the Daily Iowan, 
Iowa City, Iowa: 


JOHN—After this when you bor- 
row my pants bring them back the 
next morning. I have 8 o’clock class. 


From the Augusta Union, Augusta, 
Iowa: 
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Ye Editor Takes 
Himself a Bride 


Clarence (Tudy) Rogers, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Rogers of Osseo, be- 
came the husband of Miss Margaret 
Gilbertson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Gilbertson of Augusta, in a 
beautiful ring ceremony Saturday 
noon before a Justice of the Peace 
at Waukon, Ia. 

Blushing prettily, he replied to the 
questions of the Justice in low but 
firm tones, never indicating that he 
noted the omission of the “obey” in 
the bride’s answers. 

He was attractively attired in a 
three-piece suit of black pinstripe 
woolen material, consisting of coat, 
vest and pants. The coat was charm- 
ingly festooned with a white flower in 
the left buttonhole. 

The vest was sleeveless, closed in 
the front and gracefully fashioned 
with pockets. It was held together at 
the back with a strap and buckle. 

His pants were neatly pressed for 
the occasion and he wore them with 
an air as if he little suspected it would 
be the last time he “wore the pants” 
in that family, as the familiar expre:- 
sion goes. 

Hose and necktie added just the 
right dash of color to complement 
the effect. Shoes were of genuine 
leather laced with strings of the same 
color, giving a chic effect. 


Wauen it comes to writing with flour- 
ishes, you can’t beat the old-timers who 
turned out obituaries for the weeklies 
and semi-weeklies. 

We thought the breed had died out long 
since—hence our amazement to happen 
some months ago upon an obituary in the 
home-town paper, the Sun-Journal of 
Jackson, O., which began, so help us, in 
the following manner: 


“On the clear cool morning at five 
o’clock, on July 3, 1940, while the dew 
was still on the roses and the new day 
had arrived, the birds were singing 
and all nature was rejoicing, it was 
then that God above called a soul to 
the haven of rest and to join with 
others of his jewels. 

“We have known many fine people, 
true and loyal friends, but there is 
always to be found someone outstand- 
ing. These words refer to—— 


That’s the way it started off—and there 
was more in the same manner. You can 
almost see the labor that produced such 
a mental offspring, a sincere effort on the 
part of someone to pay tribute to a de- 
parted friend or relative. An effort, too, 
to soften the blow of death, to assuage the 
grief of those left behind. 

It’s all there in those labored lines— 
lines which to the trained newspapermen 
seem mawkish, overdone—a “horrible ex- 
ample” of the sort of writing that simply 
could not be tolerated on a big city daily 
today. Yet, perhaps this sort of thing is 
just one of the reasons the small city 
paper still has such a hold on its readers. 
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In justice to the boys on the editorial 
staff of the Sun-Journal, we should add 
that they weren’t responsible for that obit 
—it was one of those “contributed” and 
run in the paper for so much per inch. 


° 
SprakINc of old-time writing, and 


obits, we got a chuckle also out of this 
item, gleaned from the “Fifty Years Ago” 
column of the St. Ansgar (Iowa) Enter 
prise by Edward N. Wentworth, of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago, 
and kindly forwarded to At Deadline: 


“If you have frequent headaches, 
dizziness and fainting spells, accom 
panied by cramps, corns, bunions, 
chilblains, epilepsy and jaundice, it 


is a sign that you are not well, but 
are likely to die at any minute. Pay 
your subscription a year in advance 


and thus make yourself solid for a 
good obituary notice.” 


Heap HUNTERS, attention! Things 
are looking up in this department and 
some excellent samples of rim-rhyme and 
reason are coming in. There weren't 
enough of them for this issue, but we're 
hoping to cheer your Christmas season 
with some dandies next month. Don’t 
overlook any good ones! 





Dave VANDIVIER (Oklahoma Professional), 
publisher of the Chickasha (Okla.) Daily 
Express, is chairman of the SNPA Non 
Metropolitan committee. 





Job Seeks Man! 


It's actually true. Every jok 
entails certain requirements, 
and it isn't always easy for the 
employer to find the man who 
can meet them. 

Perhaps you have been the 
man needed in many cases, but 
didn't know of the job. The job 
won't find you unless you are in 
the right place. 

The purpose of The Personnel 
Bureau is to connect such a man 
as you—not actively seeking an- 
other job but eager for advance- 
ment—with the job you want 
and can best fill. We've been 
doing it for 25 years, handling 
all registrations with strict CON- 
FIDENCE without jeopardy to 
present positions. 

Write today for registration 
form. Fee, $1 for two years. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 























Brimstone words . . . exclamations that Satan would like to patent . . . papers 
fluttering from a ransacked desk . . . rage, disappointment, chagrin and an intensely 
human desire to murder somebody! Somebody has purloined a precious treasure . . . 


the latest issue of Editor & Publisher disappears as if by magic! 


No finer tribute can be paid Editor & Publisher than the fact that it is practically 


impossible to keep a copy on your desk, unless it’s nailed down. And even then— 


Naturally, those entering the field of journalism would not miss an issue. 52 times a year it begins 


with top layers of ownership, editorial practices, department heads . . . sifts through the pulse-stirring 


hours of the City Room . . . keeps tabs on reporters, features, columns, comics, Classified, Circulation, 


routes, and steps across the threshold of the place where the great presses hum. 


. . . Don’t be a Copy-Snitcher . . . cease causing some zealot to turn profane. . . . subscribe 
on your OWN, and while it has cost only $4.00 for the year, join the ranks of those who have to 


carry it around with them in order to keep it. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 




















